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INTRODUCTORY. 



It is necessary to bear in mind that these letters were all written 

before the present Government came into office. A considerable 

change has occurred for the better in our Eastern Foreign Policy, 

which has already in the East, as well as in Europe, begun to show 

its good effects. 

A. R. C. 



ENGLISH POLICY IN THE 

FAR EAST. 



Now that the attention of the country has been at last seriously 
directed to its colonial and foreign affairs by the dangers threatening 
it, and the revelations concerning the condition of our Navy 
and colonial defences demonstrate beyond doubt that these have 
been criminally neglected, it is necessary to draw the attention of 
the public to the conduct of foreign affairs in the Far East. The 
examination is not one that can yield satisfaction to any Englishman. 

The fundamental fact in connection with the subject is that the 
statesmen ruling the destinies of England have been so busied with 
domestic legislation and Parliamentary wrangles that they have found 
no time to devote to the study or discussion of colonial or foreign 
questions. These in their opinion could be totally disregarded; 
they were unpopular and unpalatable ; the words " foreign policy " 
fell into disgrace and were voted obsolete. But while busying them- 
selves entirely with domestic affairs, and shutting their eyes to the 
examination of problems which will decide the future of England, the 
very existence of the country has been, and still remains, imperilled. 

In his masterly work, "The Expansion of England," Professor 
Seeley has pointed out that our historians, in their treatment of the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, have failed to perceive that 
the history of* England was not in England but in America and 
Asia ; and that when we look at the present state of affairs, and still 
jnore at the future, we ought to beware of putting England alone in 
the foreground, and suffering what we call the English possessions to 
escape our view in the background. The incapacity of Government 
to grasp this all-important fact is the key to the present most critical 
state of affairs all over the globe. Occasional warnings have come 
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from various quarters and from reliable sources, but the authors have 
been denounced, ridiculed, or silenced as wild alarmists, while our 
statesmen continued to set aside, with an appalling degree of imper- 
turbability, complacence, and persistence, all the affairs of Greater 
Britain for those of Parochial England. 

The platform of our foreign statesmanship for many years has 
been that of "no responsibility," the ideal development being a 
state of as entire detachment as possible from the affairs of all 
neighbouring states, no matter how friendly and progressive they 
might be, and even from our own colonies and possessions. With 
this policy, then, of detachment — which was to avoid not only all 
interference, but even the development of commercial intercommuni- 
cation with our neighhours, because these might bring responsibilities 
— it naturally followed that no necessity existed for studying or 
acquiring information regarding our neighbouring States in the East 
and elsewhere. This policy has been pursued to its utmost limit 
It has been carried to such an extreme that we are fast becom- 
ing isolated in the East, as we already are in Europe, and our 
influence, from being paramount, has sunk to nearly the level of one 
of the minor European Powers having no stake in the East ; while 
the indifference and ignorance of our Government regarding the real 
condition of the Eastern States, and the social, political, and other 
evolutions occurring throughout the East, are only imperfect because 
now and then some explorer, or missionary, or official, in whom the 
spirit of travel or study is not dead, crosses some new tract of 
country, describes and maps it for us, or, unrequited, presents the 
public with the result of his studies. But whatever is done in this 
direction is almost, without exception, accomplished in spite of 
Government, not with its assistance or encouragement. 

This policy, then, not of " masterly inactivity " — it has gone far 
beyond that — but of disconnection or detachment from all neigh- 
bours, of absolute and deliberate indifference to all foreign matters, 
is fully illustrated by the conduct of foreign affairs in India, and 
again in the still further East. 

The Indian Government has for many years past been the humble 
and supple slave of this Fabian policy, with the exception of one 
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period, Lord Lytton's rigime, when another extreme was adopted. 
In its complete disregard and even contempt for all foreign affairs, 
while domestic legislation was encouraged and distracted the public 
mind, the Government of India has imitated the Home Government 
to the letter. The highest view of statesmanship taken at Calcutta 
and Simla has been to feel the pulse at Downing Street, and to 
modulate the degree of foreign inaction and domestic activity 
accordingly. The consequence is that, just as the Home Govern- 
ment has neglected all colonial and foreign affairs and our main line 
of defence, the Navy, so the Indian Government has neglected its 
foreign affairs and failed to see the danger involved by the approach 
of Russia, or the internal danger involved in the existence of the 
huge standing armies of the Native States, and failed to make any 
preparation to strengthen its own frontier or army. 

The system reached its summit under Lord Ripon, who has left 
India ; but several able and ardent expositors of the policy unhap- 
pily remain behind. The views of Lord Ripon and his school 
regarding an Indian foreign policy have been carried out with a 
degree of ludicrous timidity which even those having long acquaint- 
ance with the ways of the Government of India may find it hard to 
credit. One example will illustrate what I mean. After months 
and months of procrastination, spent in what is doubtless called con- 
sideration of a point on which there should have been not one single 
moment's hesitation, the Government of India have not yet decided 
whether they could either make a short line, or even give a guarantee 
for the construction of one, from British Burmah to the Siamese fron- 
tier, to effect a junction with the proposed system of Siamese railways. 
The Siamese were prepared to construct their lines, if we would 
promise the junction. But the Government of India reserved and 
still reserve their decision. It is, however, no secret that at least some 
prominent members of that Government consider that Government 
should not undertake any such line, and that it is not even " justified " 
in guaranteeing a small interest, say ^40,000 per annum, to promote 
its construction, on the grounds that the connection of the two 
countries would mean increased responsibility. The result is that 
while the usual system of delay, and consideration, and reconsidera- 
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tion, is going on a golden chance has been lost. An opportnnity for 
opening Sam and die Shan country and for effecting peacefully and 
by a natural process the very strongest of ties andaffiances between that 
country and British Burmab— that is, India — in other words, between 
Siam and England — has been titeoHy cast away. SbH more impor- 
tant than this, we hare lost the opportnnity of securing the founda- 
tion of railway extension towards south-west China, the initial stage 
towards mterconminnkation with that vast empire. It will be readily 
understood that the Siamese do not at all relish the treatment they 
have received from India on this, the last of a series of similar occa- 
sions, and with the present drift of French colonial policy set clearly 
before us, it needs no great prescience to foresee that the opportunity 
is not likely to recur. On the contrary, we shall probably hear before 
long of a French line to connect Cochin-China and Cambodia with 
Bangkok, and of French influence supreme not only in Siam but 
throughout Indo-China, in which case France is certain to be our 
eventual neighbour in British Burmah. As usual where vacillation 
prevails, Government will now probably commence a series of undig- 
nified, childish, and futile intrigues to recover lost ground and gain 
favours which cannot now be granted. The Indian Government is 
seldom stirred to action, and when .moved it is only under the pres- 
sure of some wave of public opinion, which drives it into some hasty, 
ill-considered, and altogether insufficient action, born of irresolution 
and ignorance. Our position is one now pregnant with difficulties 
and dangers in the Far East as elsewhere. We shall probably be 
forced at this, the eleventh hour, to protect or annex certain terri- 
tories! coterminous or interlaced with ours, which we can never allow 
any foreign Power to possess. Such are the Malay Peninsula, Inde- 
pendent Burmah, and the Shan States. The same dilemma has placed 
us in a humiliating and dangerous position in South Africa and 
Australasia. 

Our statesmen do not see, apparently do not even apprehend, that 
in political matters it is just as impossible for the State to detach 
itself from the affairs of its neighbours as for the individual in every- 
day life, and that a ludicrous timidity, dreading all action and respon- 
sibility, is the very surest method to bring about the very dangers, the 
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very collisions, which it is sought to avoid. From fear of one 
extreme — that of overmeddling, aggression, and annexation — they 
shrink back into another quite as mischievous and dangerous, and 
adopt a craven policy, utterly impossible as the world is now, and 
always will be, constituted, and whose pursuit entails the just distrust 
and contempt of our Eastern neighbours, and provokes the enmity 
of our Western rivals. 

Such a Governmental policy cannot but affect the members of all 
the services scattered throughout the world. In the Indian, the 
Diplomatic, and Consular services it is felt, from the Viceroy or 
Minister down to the humblest member of their staffs. In India all 
zeal, all interest, in any but domestic and financial questions, excel- 
lent in their way, are discouraged. In China and Japan much the 
same process, combined with a shortsighted parsimonious treatment 
of the staffs, have contributed to lower the character of pur Consular 
service and to reduce our influence. Our services still stand pre- 
eminent for probity and moral influence, but in enthusiasm, earnest- 
ness of purpose, study of the peoples and countries, we have fallen 
below our old high standard. Nearly a year ago, in sketching for 
you the present condition of China, I wrote in connection with this 
subject : — 

'< The Consular body is charged by the non-official residents in China as being 
wanting in energy and even capacity. And it is only too true that the vigorous 
policy of our earlier Chinese intercourse has been abandoned, and an emasculated 
policy adopted in its stead. For many years point de zkle has been written up 
over the Consular portals. Energy, individuality of character, readiness to accept 
responsibility, far from receiving any reasonable encouragement, have been 
repressed with an iron hand, and a ludicrous timidity and sluggish execution of 
duties have been the only passports to a successful career. But it is the Govern- 
ment which encouraged, the Minister who directed, such a service that are at 
fault, not its individual members. Our present Minister, Sir Harry Parkes, in 
whom vigour, capacity, and courage are all happily united, will, it is hoped, alter 
the Consular motto." 

As an instance of the neglect to study and understand neigh- 
bouring countries, I may mention that only when a culminating point 
to the years of misrule in Upper Burmah has been reached, and when 
the whole of Indo-China is aflame, having caught the infection from 
the French, is it ascertained that the Government of India possesses 
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no intelligence guide or gazetteer, and no maps of any real value 
brought up to date, regarding the whole of our Eastern Indian 
frontier and the neighbouring countries. As we were never to have 
anything to do with our neighbours, the accumulation or compilation 
of such information has been regarded as not concerning Govern- 
ment, though excellent for the enthusiast in geography, ethnology, 
anthropology, and natural history, who chose to expend his money 
and health in the pursuit of such knowledge. Lord Dufferin, who 
has been called in at the eleventh hour, will doubtless alter this and 
much more, for he at least is not one of those who see safety or 
economy in ignorance and indifference. But though he may safely 
be trusted to have the clearness of vision to see what ought to 
be done, can he, can any single man, be expected to beat down 
the opposition to the adoption of a strong, solid, sensible line of 
policy? He cannot. A radical change must occur first at head- 
quarters. 

When we turn to China and Japan it is found that we have not 
fallen quite so far behind as regards the acquisition of information, 
but still we have not preserved the high place once held, and which 
we should still hold, looking to our overwhelming interests in this 
quarter of the globe. The best published works on China and Japan 
are by Germans, Richthofen and Rein, men who have been either 
directly charged with missions or assisted in their labours by their 
Government. In the matter of maps the Germans possess, with the 
single exception of our Admiralty charts, incomparably the best, in fact 
the only ones containing information brought up to date, not only 
regarding China and Japan, but concerning all the countries of the 
Far East. Your Special Correspondent has been compelled to use 
German maps not only in the field but to turn to them in the publi- 
cation of books describing parts of the East In our Consular offices 
throughout the East no maps of any value are to be found, while 
the works of reference are such as the individual officers choose to 
supply themselves with — not a very ample stock* it may be imagined, 
under the present system of discouragement In Hongkong the 
public possess no library worthy of the name, while the condition of 
its Public Library, which has a nucleus of old and valuable works, 
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reflects little credit on so wealthy and enterprising a community. 
The merchants are too busy to attend to such matters, I am told ; 
but they subscribe liberally whenever exploration or any public object 
is in question. The Government has neither library nor maps of any 
value. If commercial or political information regarding the countries 
with which the future of the place is bound up be wanted at any time 
it must actually be got from London. The only good library on 
the China coast is found at Shanghai, a treaty-port where there is no 
Government, founded and maintained by the money and enterprise 
of the commercial community. Even Canton and Foochow possess 
better means of study or reference than Hongkong. 

I have never missed an opportunity of pressing the value of 
information upon both Government and the public in my letters to 
77u Times, and now refer to what I wrote some twelve months back 
on this subject : — 

" It may seem unnecessary to pursue the question of the great value of infor- 
mation regarding China for England. It certainly should be self-evident. 
Nothing is so expensive as ignorance in such matters. Knowledge is invaluable 
to Government in determining the line of action to be taken and in informing the 
merchant how to push his business. Yet what has been done ? Not very much 
after all. And while on this subject it may be pointed out how little of this 
information has been gained by Governmental agency. Poor Margary fell a 
victim while on an official mission — its military character being almost certainly 
the cause of his death — and Baber executed part of his admirable work while 
attached to the inquiry attendant on Margary's death. But the majority of his 
work has been performed as a labour of love and at his own cost. Spence, 
Parker, Hosie have done valuable work, but [hardly exploration proper. With 
the considerable staff of the Consular services, officers might well be encouraged 
to explore, observe, and report more. In time a store of valuable information 
would be gathered, the character of the personnel would be raised, and freer 
intercourse would teach the Chinaman to know us better. Improved knowledge 
of China would not only prove most useful and interesting to ourselves, but a 
valuable and powerful medium for educating the rising ruling classes. Skilfully 
executed translations of Richthofen's and Baber's work would prove a perfect 
revelation to the Chinese student. 

If through this system the condition of our services and the 
character of the information at their command be at fault, in foreign 
political information we are still more sadly behindhand. It is a 
subject to which, as already explained, hardly any attention is given 
by our Government, while other Western Governments appoint men 
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specially talented in this line, and expend much labour, much time, 
and much money on this branch of the service. It is notorious to 
all those having any knowledge of the inner springs and workings of 
affairs in the Far East that the Germans and Russians are pre- 
eminently better supplied than ourselves in this respect. We cannot, 
in fact, seriously profess to have any Intelligence Department. So 
long as we are fortunate to have at Calcutta and Pekin men such 
as we now have all may go smoothly, but a real reform in this 
matter of intelligence is imperative. 

Is it then to be wondered at that, with such a system in force 
for many years, our once paramount influence has gradually decayed 
throughout the whole East? If the Indian, the Diplomatic, and 
Consular services require to be revivified and a fresh spirit infused into 
them, it is at the head-centre that reform must first begin. Without 
going to the root of the evil'no reform is possible. Any attempted 
rehabilitation of the services by means of tinkering at the poorly 
paid personnel will be like the so-called reform of the Navy and 
colonial defences, a dangerous and delusive stop-gap thrown to 
public opinion. 

During the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, Professor Seeley 
tells us, a period occurred when the attachment of the New World 
to the Western States of the European system modified and deter- 
mined all the wars and negotiations, all the international relations of 
Europe, during that period. The struggle in those centuries between 
France and England was really between the world-powers, Greater 
Britain and Greater France. 

We have entered upon such another period. It remains to be 
seen whether Greater Britain is to follow the example of Greater 
Holland, Greater Portugal, Greater Spain, and Greater France, or 
whether, recognising the problem before her and setting herself to 
reform her Constitution, she is prepared to make the necessary 
sacrifices and survive. 

With systematic, judicious, and intelligent treatment of the 
Colonies, and a strong straightforward policy everywhere, there 
is no reason why we should not succeed. The most pressing 
reforms, which should be set about without delay, are the regaining 
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of our naval supremacy and the remodelling of our colonial and 
foreign policy. 

I think I have shown that a radical change must be effected in 
our conduct of foreign affairs throughout the Far East. 



In a recent letter I had occasion to sketch for you the conduct of 
our foreign affairs in the Far East, and I then showed how deep is the 
apathy and indifference and ignorance of our statesmen regarding 
the Eastern world, how this found representation in the platform of 
detachment or disconnection, and how the doctrine was preached 
and the belief bred by this school of the millennium that we could 
thus surely avoid misunderstanding, collision, and war. 

The belief has had several shocks of late, the rudest being the 
move made by Russia on Afghanistan. There may therefore be a 
chance of appealing once more to the people, with some hope of 
attracting the attention of the public to some purpose. 

A small proportion of our statesmen honestly believe, or delude 
themselves into believing, this most convenient and comfortable 
doctrine, but there are others, and these the large majority, who do 
not believe it at all. But they find it easy to smother their consciences 
and are silent when they should be straining every energy, using 
every talent which Nature has given them, to reveal the true facts of 
the case and instruct the nation. Both these classes of politicians, 
however, thoroughly agree in one common line of action — not to ask 
the voter for money for the purpose of defence. Demands for 
increased expenditure, no matter how needful, would damage the 
place-seeking party and Ministry. 

The few isolated statesmen who, knowing the truth, dare to hold 
the safety of the country and its interests dearer than political place 
and power, and dare to do their duty — how few they are ! — have, as 
has elsewhere been ably pointed out, three classes of the public 
arrayed against them — (i) the indifferent and fearless, who care and 
fear nothing because ignorant; (2) the peace-at-any-price class, who 
belong heart and soul to the " detachment" platform, who will have 
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no preparations, no defence, because it is settled by them that we are 
never to be at war ; (3) the #//ra-economists, the school of penny- 
wise pound-foolish men, who abhor anything in the shape of expen- 
diture, especially for defence. 

The nation is profoundly ignorant of the supreme importance 
to Great Britain of that portion outside the mother country forming 
Greater Britain, and especially that part of it forming our Eastern 
Empire. Yet it cannot be gainsaid that upon the political supremacy 
of England in the East, upon the possession and defence of India 
and our Eastern possessions, depends the continuance of her com- 
mercial prosperity, and, as a sequitur, the ability to support the dense 
population of England. It is not necessary here again to recapitulate 
what has been so often advanced on the subject, as demonstrating 
beyond doubt the commercial value of India and the Eastern pos- 
sessions in contributing to the enormous volume of home and inter- 
colonial traffic now possessed by England and her colonies. 

To willingly lose these English possessions, or part of them, there 
is happily now no longer any desire, and there is less indifference 
than there was a short time ago. To lose them would not only 
involve the loss of an invaluable position for commerce and of 
an enormous volume of trade, but would also hand them over to 
rivals, who are not at all averse to undertake the responsibilities, and 
thus reap the advantages to be gained therefrom. In one word, it 
would mean the loss of the commercial supremacy of England, and 
the rapid disintegration of the Empire. 

If national defence is, then, so important, why is it that our 
defences all round have become relatively so terribly weak ? The 
fault lies with the nation, as well as with the Houses and Govern- 
ment which serve it. 

The criminal apathy and indifference of our statesmen as to this 
question of defence, one of national insurance, is the reflex of the 
temper of the House, as the House is supposed to represent that of 
the country. But surely a House of Commons professing to safely 
guard the real interests of Britain, and the statesmen forming the 
Government, should make it their business to break down this 
terrible barrier of apathy and clear the way to an appreciation of the 
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real condition of affairs. Sorely, instead of pandering to the popular 
taste for drastic domestic legislation and busying themselves with 
party contests to the exclusion of foreign and colonial affairs and 
Imperial defence — surely they have other and higher duties imposed 
upon diem. Is it not their duty to instruct and educate the people, 
and tell the truth at any cost, even at the cost of party votes ? How 
many such statesmen are there? They can be counted on the 
fingers of one hand. 

In recently reviewing the foreign policy both in India and the 
further East I had occasion to point out how in energy and intelli- 
gence, in study and appreciation of Eastern problems and neighbour- 
ing countries, we have fallen far behind our old level, and behind 
that of our Western rivals. The policy of the Imperial Govern- 
ment has been persistently to show no real appreciation of the value 
of India and other Eastern dependencies or to develop them, and 
much that is done — for instance, railway extension in India — is 
accomplished only under the pressure of public opinion excited by 
the agitation of some vigorous community. The country then, 
being ignorant and indifferent, will remain so until ruin comes, unless 
a revolution in public opinion is brought about by education of the 
country— education surely needed in matters not only political but in- 
dustrialand commercial Unless reform comes in this quarter, and more 
radical than any that has been or can be applied to the franchise or 
land, England must lose her possessions and colonies, as through 
want of education and earnestness of purpose she is now losing in the 
industrial race, especially in competition with the Germans. Our 
system of education is largely to blame for this. We have no means 
of education in our country such as the German of to-day under- 
stands the word — education which fits him so well for the struggle 
of life. The individual members of the State are so wrapped up in 
their own concerns, so engrossed in the sordid search for wealth, so 
enervated by affluence and luxury, that they have no time to pay 
attention to such questions as the defence of the country and its 
commerce. The Government should do that, they say. But the 
Government, knowing the indifference of the people, knowing it is 
not a popular cry with the electorate, do not trouble themselves about 
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it. Thus we live on from day to day in a fool's paradise from which we 
are certain to be rudely awakened, and that very shortly. Meanwhile 
we find ourselves in Europe surrounded by nations all armed to the 
teeth, and the tension so great that it cannot possibly last long ; alien- 
ated in Europe ; committed by common interest in Turkey, " the sick 
man ; M in India menaced by Russia, now ready to make one more 
move towards India, which she will command from Afghanistan if that 
country be once occupied by her; in Egypt involved by unfore- 
seen circumstances accentuated by the fatal policy of indecision and 
by the absence of military preparation ; in the Far East estranged 
from our Eastern neighbours by the abject and impossible policy of 
" no responsibility ; " worst of all, the loyalty of the colonies put 
needlessly to the test. 

Yet, in spite of such a state of affairs, our statesmen, so far as one 
can judge out here from an examination of the English press, find 
nothing better to talk about than domestic and parochial questions. 

That there will not be wanting self-sufficient statesmen who 
will be found ready to "pooh-pooh" any indictment of our foreign 
policy which can now be made, as they have done in the past with 
such perfect success, I am well aware. We know all the argu- 
ments to be used. War is improbable or (if the position can 
possibly be maintained at the time) impossible. They explain to 
their own satisfaction — and it tickles the ear of the public — that 
no Power would be mad enough to face the resources of Eng- 
land ; to attack England will ruin any single Power or combina- 
bination of Powers, they say. But if in the process they break the 
power of England, what satisfaction is it to us to know that the 
process was costly to them ? Defences can be arranged " when the 
time comes," for we shall make a prolonged resistance ; we have 
never been prepared, &c. No theory could be more mischievous. 
Defences cannot be arranged " at the time." Listen to what has 
been said by Lord Overstone, one of the greatest of civil, financial, 
and commercial authorities : — " Our riches, the composition and 
nature of our social and monetary system, the limited extent of our 
country, the necessity for internal order and confidence for the 
maintenance of our manufacturing population, would, I fear, be 
found to render a prolonged conflict perhaps impracticable, at all 
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events fatal to all that constitutes the power, the well-being, and 
the happiness of this country." That is the deliberate opinion 
of a most eminent man, and one who took a calm view of things. 

To show how fallacious such theories are, look at our present 
position. To take our most urgent needs, we now want large additions 
to our Navy and fortifications, and yet hundreds of millions could 
not suddenly get us what we want. We want breech-loading guns in 
our services, and cannot get them under some five years. We want 
a large torpedo fleet, and if we can rapidly get the boats, which we can- 
not of the right sort, we cannot buy a highly scientific and trained ser- 
vice, such as the torpedo branch should be. We want torpedoes and 
cannot get them. Lastly, we want soldiers and sailors, and cannot 
get them. There are many other things that cannot be had for 
money " when the time comes." 

To defend India, in the opinion of our statesmen, it is not 
necessary to maintain an army beyond the minimum necessary 
for preserving internal order; a sort of military police ; — that saves 
money. To keep a hold on the Suez Canal is impracticable; — 
that involves responsibility in Egypt and expenditure. The at- 
titude of Eastern Powers does not matter; — they are quantites 
n&gligeables. And, finally, they point triumphantly to the Austra- 
lian colonies, and demonstrate how, notwithstanding the severe 
trials of their loyalty lately enforced upon them, the Australians are 
perfectly contented to let things go on as they are. They will not 
see that, though the colonies have behaved nobly, and have gallantly 
responded to the present demands of the mother country in her hour 
of need, if war with a European Power should come, the struggle 
once over — whether it should prove disastrous as it may, or only 
enormously costly in life and treasure as it assuredly will — the colo- 
nies are then certain to demand separation from the parent State, 
which, occupying itself exclusively with its own parochial affairs, 
would not prepare reasonably for the emergency so plainly seen to 
be coming. They would be mad not to do so. Even when from 
time to time some " scare" created by a hostile move by one among 
the Powers in the armed camp arouses the nation to take some in- 
terest in the question of defence, it is purely fugitive, and is met by 
the party politicians in power adopting the usual " tactics." A 
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Royal Commission is ordered, such as the one on Defence of British 
Possessions and Commerce, which deliberated for years, and of which 
General Sir Lintorn Simmons said : — " My lips are sealed as to what 
our recommendations were. . . . But this I can say, that not 
one single step has been taken hitherto, so far as I am aware, to do 
one single thing that we recommended." Occasionally, at some more 
than usually critical 9 time, a hasty, ill-considered, and altogether 
inadequate measure is carried in the House, but, not being really 
seriously meant, is never carried out to completion, often hardly 
begun. The wire-pullers know their master, the British public, and 
that he is easily lulled to sleep again. They know well how readily 
he believes what suits his pocket. Such were the late so-called 
" additions " to the Navy, to be spread out over a long period, to 
keep down the expenditure. In the opinion of every competent 
English critic and every friendly foreigner, especially the naval officers, 
whether foreigners, American, or English, whom one meets, these 
additions are totally insufficient ; and the same may be said of the 
proposed defence of the colonies and coaling stations. And these 
are only promised, mind you, not given. The manner in which the 
Navy question has been treated shows that neither the country nor 
the Government realises the condition of the navy and the dangers 
it involves. 

The late general movement in favour of national defence has 
recently been very acutely accentuated by the , present Russian 
" scare," when some additional temporary steps have been taken, 
steps next to useless, not really meant in earnest, but merely as blinds 
to public opinion and to stop the mouths of that, at times, highly, 
inconvenient body, the Press. 

The childish measures adopted to hoodwink the British public are 
well exemplified in the East. They take in no one — at least, no 
one who is not either a statesman or a party politician. They cer- 
tainly deceive no foreigner. Three things are well known to be 
needed immediately in the Far East, and these are not mere fis- 
a/Urs, but permanently required when the fortifications, &c., are 
completed — namely (a) a sufficient number of torpedo boats, 
properly manned and equipped, for all the principal harbours and 
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coaling stations ; {b) telegraphic communication, by a direct English 
cable, from Hongkong to Singapore, or by land lines from China to 
India ; and (c) a reinforcement of the garrisons, especially at places 
like Singapore and Hongkong. These could all have been accom- 
plished if Government had only taken action when it became per- 
fectly evident to the most self-complacent placeman that Russia 
had made her preparations for some move. That was last Sep- 
tember, now some six months ago. I say Russia had got ready, 
for navies do not lay in stores, bullion, and arrange for coal sup- 
plies without reason. With such torpedo fleets the harbours of 
Aden, Bombay, Ceylon, Calcutta, Rangoon, the Cape, Mauritius, 
Singapore, and Hongkong might have been made tolerably safe 
against any sudden attack by small fleets without large landing 
forces. To meet this urgent want at Hongkong a few local launches 
are to be armed with Nordenfeldt machine guns (not armour-piercing, 
recollect), for fc the ostensible purpose of protecting the submarine 
mines, and a body of flotilla volunteer fencibles, with a showy title, 
is to be created. If it is meant t to frighten the foreigners, who 
laugh consumedly in their sleeves over our methods of defence, then 
the device is futile indeed, even the Chinese trader smiles as he 
thinks of the heavy fortifications along the Chinese mainland, armed 
with Krupps. No torpedo boats have been sent from home ; indeed 
their sanction has not even been recommended, far less ordered. 

The importance of direct telegraphic communication so as not to 
pass through hostile or possibly hostile territory, so invaluable at the 
outbreak of any war, need not be urged here. To a nation like our- 
selves, with the enormous interests involved, one would imagine that 
we should recognise the absolute necessity of being forearmed by 
being forewarned, and this at any cost. Far from costing an 
enormous sum, however, this might have been accomplished by a 
sea cable or overland line, at no prohibitive cost. Nothing what- 
ever has been done in this matter ; it has not even entered upon the 
chrysalis stage. With regard to reinforcements, I believe that 
Government has granted the necessity for these, at any rate at 
Hongkong and Singapore ; but it is now found that they cannot 
be spared at present. It was, of course, perfectly evident to every 
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one who troubled himself about the matter that with any strain on 
our Army (India or home) beyond peace requirements, we cannot 
spare a regiment anywhere. 

The official answer to all this is easy enough to predict. Put, of 
course, in a very much more plausible form, the responsible officials 
will tell us : " The public are, as usual, indeed easily alarmed, and 
the pernicious Press writers feed this ' alarmist ' cry. Large addi- 
tions to the Navy have been sanctioned. Works of fortifications are 
sanctioned and now in progress which, mounted with modern guns of 
the newest type, and with the reinforcements also sanctioned, will 
enable places like Hongkong to laugh at the very idea of attack." 
But they will not explain that the Navy additions cannot be made, 
nor the fortifications, properly mounted, completed for years, and 
that if the precedent of former scares is to be followed, the Navy 
additions and defence works — as designed not sufficient by half — 
will, as a matter of fact, never be fully completed. Should no war 
break out shortly, some " able economist " will doubtless step in and 
" save " the country several hundred thousand pounds, and vitiate 
even the insufficient defences now in progress ; and, unless public 
opinion is not only active but imperative in this matter, no reinforce- 
ments will be sent until the fortifications are completed, which, as I 
have said, not improbably will be never. Torpedo flotillas, it will 
be said, are unnecessary with such magnificent fortifications (pro- 
bably only in posse, certainly in futuro). There are now at Hong- 
kong four torpedo boats (two inferior launches ; but that, of course, 
it is not necessary to mention) ; but these, I believe, belong to the 
China squadron. They are the only ones we possess in the China 
seas. This, I may mention, is a stronger force than at any other 
foreign naval station. If the colonies and Indian ports want torpedo 
boats or English cables they must pay for them themselves, they 
are told. A terrible blunder will be committed if this attitude be 
persisted in. Singapore is even more unprepared than Hongkong, 
the plans of the proposed works not having even arrived there. The 
Straits Government has, it is believed, pressed the importance and 
urgency of taking immediate steps for defence, but to no avail. 
They involve expenditure. 
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In fact, what I wrote you in the autumn of 1883, eighteen months 
ago — with the exception of a few submarine mines, the manning of 
the Wherfiy and a small beginning of the earthworks of the fortifica- 
tions^ — holds equally good to-day. This is what I wrote : — 

" The defences of Hongkong are in a precisely similar condition to those of 
other British possessions — whether it be Ceylon, Madras, Rangoon, Singapore, 
or Mauritius — absolutely without value. At present the defences consist of three 
forts, each with three seven-inch guns mounted, one on the north point (of the 
island), and a second on Kowloon to guard the eastern entrance, and a third on 
Stonecutter's Island to cover the western passage. These and the turret-ship 
Wtvern y lying unmanned in the harbour, constitute our sole defences. You may 
imagine that there is some difficulty in the way. There is absolutely none. 
Situated between the north-west extremity of the island and the mainland — the 
Kowloon Peninsula — its entrances east and westward, landlocked by a circle of 
hills, might, without difficulty, be rendered impregnable by properly designed 
batteries. The military strength of Hongkong is on a par with, its defences — 
one regiment, one battery of artillery, and a dozen sappers. The percentage of 
sickness and for guard duty reduces the effective force for defensive purposes to 
some six hundred men. 

"The meaning of all this is that the harbour of Hongkong, our first com- 
mercial and military post in the Far East, which should offer a secure asylum for 
British shipping in time of war, and should form a place d'armes, is absolutely 
incapable of offering any resistance to such a fleet as has been anchored here for 
the last six weeks. There is no need to recapitulate the history of the local 
defences. It is the same heartrending story of periodical "scares," report- 
making, patchwork temporizing, and then fitful slumber until the next " scare," 
which is the history of all our possessions. On the way out to Hongkong we 
had a fellow-passenger, a Chilian gentleman, whose nationality I mention merely 
because he was on that account qualified to be an impartial critic of European 
questions, with which he was well acquainted. On seeing Singapore and Hong- 
kong, he remarked to me, * Yes, you ought to be proud of these places. But if 
they belonged to Germany they would be very differently defended.' It was 
an unpleasant truth." 

The consequence is that a considerable portion of our fleet which 
should be free to scour the seas will have to be tied up either at 
Hongkong or at Singapore, or at both places, doing harbour sentry- 
duty, and offering a spectacle not dissimilar in some respects to the 
Chinese fleets, which cannot face the enemy at sea, but are always 
up some river. But the Chinese ports and rivers are strongly forti- 
fied, ours are not 

It is not only the statesmen of the Western Powers who are carefully 
noting and digesting all this. Our colonies and the more powerful 
Eastern States, China and Japan, and the minor ones, Burmah and 
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Siam, and the people of India, are not allowing it to pass unobserved ; 
and it is surely sinking into their minds — a fact to which I earnestly 
invite the attention of my countrymen. And here I would once more 
briefly draw attention to one side of our foreign diplomacy in the 
East These Eastern States, although less powerful than the Western 
Military States, are by no means unimportant factors in our ftiture, 
and the policy of " Don't know and don't care," of ignorance and 
indifference, varied by alternate bullying and surrender, which we 
have lately seen so ignominiously fail in Europe, has been no success 
in the East. A feeling of distrust, and also of something akin to 

- 

contempt, has grown gradually until our influence is almost nil. 
The deep-rooted disinclination to expend money on the national 
defence, especially the Navy, until too late, the delays and inde- 
cision and sophistical vacillation, have all been carefully marked. 
Popular Eastern opinion may be justly estimated by what a very 
astute Chinese official — I mention no names for obvious reasons — 
not many months ago remarked to me, " England is like China in 
this respect, that they both have mandarins who constantly report to 
the Throne and country that everything connected with military pre- 
parations is satisfactory, and that everything is completed, when they 
are nothing of the kind. The only difference is that the Chinese 
official is corrupt for money, the Englishman for love of office. w Is 
there not a biting truth in the criticism ? 

The danger of such opinions once taking firm root in the Euro- 
pean mind is proved by the humiliations and " slaps in the face " 
to which the country has been lately subjected, as well as by cer- 
tain diplomatic "reprisals" and the aggressive attitude of at least 
one European State. In the East the danger is not inconsiderable. 
We already have Burmah intriguing against England, or at any rate 
assuming a hostile attitude towards us, which a few years ago — almost 
months, one might say — she would never have dreamt of. Siam has 
turned from England, and very naturally, towards the Power on her 
other frontier, while Japan is coming under French influence, re- 
strained only by fear of Russia. China, with whom we. have so 
many common and permanent interests, though inclined to trust 
England, fears to trust a Government which never can be relied on. 
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Finally, if the idea once gains ground in India that we are "backing 
down " to Russia, he would be a bold man who would pronounce 
internal troubles in India an impossibility. The impression ob- 
tains and grows on every side that England, to use the expressive 
phrase of one of the German papers, has become " Dutchified." It 
is most painful and humiliating for an Englishman to have to write 
thus, but it is useless to mince words when the truth is known to all 
those who wield power in every country except our own. The apathy 
and indifference, ending always in complications met with indecision, 
if continued, can only end in one way — by our followiug in the foot- 
steps of Greater Holland, whose fall was brought about by precisely 
the same causes. 

No one but a madman, or party politician, or member of the Peace 
Society — who are so fond of the statement that " commerce is the 
great peace promoter of the world " — keeping in view what is so well 
known to be the present condition of Europe, can possibly delude 
himself into the belief that there is any hope of peace in the future. 
Three or four European States, already in a military sense very 
powerful, are continually adding to their military power, and at the 
same time striving hard to increase their trade, which it must not be 
forgotten is most easily done by usurping or carving away at the 
enormous monopoly which England has by her energy and foresight, 
but still more by her opportunities in the past, gradually built up. 
The problem is perfectly simple, so simple that it amazes one that 
the nation does not seem capable of grasping it. A commercial 
nation should never forget that " Les nations ne se servent que de 
deux langues, le commerce et la guerre ; " in fact commercial rivalry 
has been in past history, and always will be, the origin of the most 
terrible wars. 

Sacrifices have to be made and serious and steadfast ones, and 
money must be asked for and spent liberally before we can regain 
our old position with regard to naval supremacy. Other nations less 
wealthy than England, and not despotic Governments only but liberal 
and democratic Governments such as France and Italy, are making 
these sacrifices. Italy is immeasurably poorer than England, but has 
faced the difficulty successfully, and is fast regaining her position. 
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There seems to be absolutely only one hope of the country 
arousing itself to a sense of its danger, and putting into office 
some strong Nationalist Government, who, while not neglecting 
domestic reform, will make the cardinal key-stone of their policy 
national defence and the consolidation and maintenance of Greater 
Britain. That hope rests with the coming depositories of political 
power, the working men, and with the Press and public men who 
can move them. 

There is, I for one believe, more virility, more determination to 
defend, more fight in the numerical majority who are about to be 
admitted to political representation than has latterly been the case 
with the controlling body of voters, but there is undoubtedly one 
great danger looming ahead. Their political education is naturally 
imperfect, and without data within their grasp to judge such ques- 
tions, they may, instigated by leaders appealing by communistic 
teachings to their cupidity — if the body of political leaders remain 
apathetic and indifferent as hitherto — commit themselves to measures 
which may be subversive of the most vital interests of the country. 
In this respect a heavy, indeed a terrible, responsibility rests upon 
the shoulders of the men who can influence the masses for good 
or for evil. 

It is useless to hope for any great change from any particular 
Government, unless there is some radical and permanent alteration 
in public opinion throughout the nation. No great reform will come 
without the leverage of the national will being applied, expressed in 
vigorous language. It is not only in Parliament that the difficulty 
exists and where reform is needed. The system indicated has 
created and trained a number of civil and military high officials 
holding office at home and abroad, who, for the sake of office — to 
their shame be it spoken — are ready to lend themselves to this 
process of making matters smooth for Government at any cost and of 
smothering the truth and fooling the public. Such a statement will 
provoke indignation doubtless among this class, but it is too true. 
There are noble exceptions, men like Parkes whom we have just lost, 
strong and capable men, never fearing to speak out the truth to the 
Government they serve, however unpalatable or " inconvenient w it 
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might be. But they are sadly few, and such men are only tolerated 
in the public service when special abilities and qualifications make 
them indispensable. 

There are many who think that the nearer we approach to demo- 
cracy the less capable will be our management of national matters, 
especially that of foreign questions involving expenditure abroad. 
The democracy, they say, will never pay the insurance on prospective 
advantages. They will never look ahead. They will always prefer im- 
mediate and parochial legislation. Will the statesmen who are to lead 
the coming democracy make it the business of their lives to guide 
them in the right path ? Unless they do it is to be feared that the 
country will pay more and more attention to domestic affairs, and will 
not make the necessary sacrifice for national defence. If so, there can 
be no doubt what the result will be. It is a case of organization 
and consolidation, or disintegration. There is no alternative. 

In conclusion, I believe every Englishman who earnestly cares for 
his country will agree with Lord Overstone when he said, " If we 
prove too apathetic to take the necessary precautions, or make the 
necessary sacrifice, we must bow to the fate which the whole world 
will declare we have deserved." To that I for one say, Amen. 



I am now able to supplement the information already sent you 
by telegraph concerning the attitude of China and Japan in the 
event of war being declared between England and Russia. 

For some time past the attitude of Japan has become more and 
more friendly towards China, in the ratio that Russia and France 
(when under the Ferry rigime) attempted to embitter their relations. 
The only difficulty was the possible pigheadedness of China, espe- 
cially after the recapture of Langson and the conclusion of peace 
so favourable to China. But China, to the astonishment of most 
observers, has behaved with shrewd sense, and has come to terms 
with Japan in the question of Corea. Thus a rapprochementhas been 
established between the two nations, who fully recognise the dangers 
to which they are exposed on the part of Russia, and that, having 
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common and permanent interests, they must have an alliance, or 
what practically amounts to that, to retard the further advance of 
Russia. 

Now I am in a position to state that an Anglo-Chinese alliance is 
one which not only will commend itself most strongly to the Chinese, 
and which is feasible and efficacious, but that in the event of war it 
may be looked upon as almost a certainty. 

As regards China, the motive would be, first, the protection of 
Corea ; secondly, the protection of Kashgar, Kuldja, and the north- 
west of China ; thirdly, the recovery of the Amoor provinces, filched 
from China by IgnatiefF in 1858 under cover of the Anglo-French 
guns. These possessions are very dear to the Manchus, for it is 
their Fatherland, and there is no object that would rouse them to 
such enthusiasm as the prospect of retaliating on Russia and re- 
conquering these provinces ; and with an English alliance this could 
be accomplished with great ease. China has already large bodies 
of good troops (the best in China) posted at positions which are 
strongly fortified along this north-eastern frontier. These troops, it 
must be remembered, were never during the course of the French 
operations allowed to leave the North, by the wise advice of the 
Viceroy Li-Hung-Chang, who foresaw the necessity for holding in 
readiness an effective army in the north. Only a local army, raised 
from local levies, and created entirely within the term of the French 
operations, has been employed in the South. China has now in Yun- 
nan, Kwangsi, and Kwangtung some 130,000 men available, besides 
another force in Central China, who could be transported by sea in a 
few weeks and landed at Port Lazareff or other convenient points in 
Corea near the Russian frontier, England meanwhile keeping com- 
mand of the sea. With good leading by English officers the Northern 
Chinese army, augmented by these Southern forces, could be hurled 
against the Russian posts, and simply overwhelm the feeble forces 
which Russia could bring against them. Vladivostock, Nicolaievsk, 
and Possiette could be taken from the seaboard, and the whole of 
the Amoor provinces reconquered from Russia, while serious troubles 
could be raised for her in Central Asia from Kashgar and Kuldja. 

Russia is essentially weak along the Siberian frontier, and the 
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signing of the Livadia treaty was in great measure due to a conscious- 
ness of that weakness. There is a letter in the Russian archives from 
the Governor-General of Eastern Siberia saying that the Amoor pro- 
vinces are defenceless, and would be lost in the event of a war with 
China, and several eminent Russian military authorities have pointed 
out to their Government that a great engine of war can be created in 
China, irresistible if only directed and organized. 

China would eagerly jump at an alliance with England against 
Russia, to take effect on the occurrence of either of the following 
events: — Threatening or violating the frontier (i) of Afghanistan, 
(2) of Kashgar-Kuldja, (3) of Corea. Either of these to be a casus 
belli for England and China. The Chinese would engage to move an 
army immediately against the Amoor provinces, and England to 
guarantee the Chinese coast and provide transport. 

The reorganization of the army would not require to be at once 
undertaken, as, following Gordon's tactics, which have served them so 
well in Formosa and Tonquin, they could easily drive everything before 
them by the force of superior numbers, especially when their move- 
ments were directed by British officers and the campaign conducted 
on English advice. 

Russia could thus be rolled back beyond the Amoor, and such a 
spirit would be roused in China, especially now that she has the 
nucleus of a real fighting force ready made, as would keep Russia 
in check for a generation to come. Do what she will, Russia can 
never have very large forces in those regions, and China can 
always crush her by numbers, if only her troops are decently directed 
and handled, as they would be by even the merest handful of 
English officers. 

There is no one object China would fight for and make sacrifices 
for like this. That is an absolute certainty. But England must 
exercise caution not to raise false hopes, not to make an alliance 
which she is not prepared to hold to. Russia is the nightmare of all 
Chinese statesmen — as well may she be — and a burning, ineradicable 
sore in the breast of the Manchus. China to a man would hail with 
ardour an English alliance against Russia. Such an alliance, I 
need hardly say, would give England the virtual control of the 
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Chinese military and naval forces, and assist her to maintain her 
position in the extreme East with comparatively small cost and re- 
sponsibility, while giving her paramount influence in the commercial 
development of China. 

Japan already favours the arrangement strongly, and it is pro- 
bable that the following combination will spring into existence 
should war be declared between England and Russia. The com- 
bination is: — (a) Anglo-Chinese as far as Afghanistan, Kashgar- 
Kuldja, and Corea are concerned ; and (b) Anglo-Chino-Japanese 
for the protection of Corea alone. 

In view of the development of the power and commerce of China 
and Japan, and of the prospective importance of commercial as well 
as other advantages, such a close relation to these two powers would 
be of the utmost value to England. 

Such an alliance would be based on common and permanent in- 
terests, and would be a natural and therefore durable and beneficial 
alliance. Nothing so advantageous for the future of England in the 
East could be conceived. 



No one standing outside the arena of party politics at home can 
doubt for a second the unprepared condition of England to enter 
upon a great European war such as may come. We are now a match 
for Russia alone, but who can say that we can always count upon only 
having to meet Russia in the field ? It is the universal topic of discus- 
sion among foreigners, every one knows the truth except ourselves. 
The mass of our countrymen seem to believe that England still is 
all-powerful, that past victories imply the impossibility of present 
defeat ; and the country is certainly not undeceived on this point by 
the Government. 

The present condition of our defences, and the admixture of 
ignorance and self-complacency exhibited by the country, afford a 
remarkable parallel to that of France before 1870. There is the 
same absence of preparation during a long term of peace ; the same 
want of energetic steps when danger becomes imminent ; the same 
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culpable indifference and smug self-satisfaction regarding the real 
xx>ndition of affairs, especially the condition of our own Navy in 
particular; and the same drifting towards collision, which, if it be 
allowed to continue, must end, can it be doubted, in disaster. 

The party politicians delude, or try to delude, themselves mean- 
while, and our statesmen make demands upon foreign Governments 
which are ignored or refused and then surrendered, then discuss and 
re-discuss matters, while Russia is quickly and unopposed push- 
ing her forces and consolidating her latest base. Russia does not 
want to fight and will not if she can gain what she wants without 
fighting, but, having got her most pressing want, she can now afford 
to wait. When questioned, our statesmen will probably do as they 
have done before, give evasive replies, and shift the ground of debate 
on to some side issue. The public will be blinded as much as pos- 
sible into believing everything connected with defence in a favourable 
condition, and when that is not possible the country will be told that 
there is no danger, that expenditure is quite unnecessary, and there- 
fore wrong, a statement which never fails to be swallowed eagerly by 
the taxpayer. Meanwhile the machinery for diverting the attention 
of the electorate to home politics will be again set in motion. Any 
excuse to get out of the dilemma will serve, and the country will 
retreat on the old formula, "Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof." 

Some arrangement having been patched up, and the Government 
once more busied exclusively with domestic matters, the old process, 
which is an established institution, will recommence. The majority 
of our high officials, civil and military, will continue to shape their 
consciences and exercise their ingenuity in keeping the delusion 
going until the crash comes. The responsible officials know well 
that defence, which means expenditure, is an eminently unpopular 
subject, and one " highly inconvenient " to press upon Government, 
because it affects the very position of Government towards the 
public; therefore public opinion has to be squared, cornered, or 
pooh-poohed, and all suspicions allayed as much as possible. Bolster 
up the sham as long as possible ; keep the pot of domestic affairs 
boiling; centre attention on that end, and recollect that whatever 
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happens the Empire must be run cheap, is the cry of these parish or 
rather penny-farthing politicians. When the crash comes these very 
men will be the first to call out, like the French in 1870, " We are 
betrayed," and the Departmental officials will throw blame upon the 
Government and the Government upon the officials. There are signs 
that the process has already begun. Happily there are men in the 
public services, men of backbone who cannot delude themselves, 
men whose consciences are not so blunted as to lend themselves to 
this shameful system, men who cannot bring themselves to thus seek 
approval and promotion, though of course that is the last thing the 
" placeman " class of officials would acknowledge as seeking, for they 
do not doubt their own probity, and have the words " duty M and 
" good of the country " constantly on their lips. But the independent 
officials are nearly, though certainly not quite, as few as the indepen- 
dent politicians. Their official reports are toned down or suppressed, 
every species of discouragement is showered upon them officially and 
socially, and generally every endeavour made to muzzle their tongues, 
or get rid of them. They are regarded as troublesome meddlers, 
because they act up to their duty, and because they cannot maintain 
silence concerning crying wants or dish up " special pleader" reports 
delectable to Government. Such men are considered or called 
" dangerous, unpatriotic, alarmist, or panic-stricken." Indeed ! 
And yet we know they are our best and bravest men. In case it 
may be imagined that there is some exaggeration in what I write, 
I refer the public to one example of outspoken but careful and 
cautious criticism — the work of no irresponsible writer — the report 
of the Royal Commission on Defences. It contained most " incon- 
venient" statements — in plain English, such terrible revelations — 
that no Government has yet had the courage to put it before the 
public. 

The truth regarding the Navy is tolerably well known, and if our 
countrymen only realised what it really was they would not be able 
to sleep at nights. The condition of the defences of our coaling 
stations has been persistently drawn attention to for the last two 
years in The Times. Practically nothing has been done for either. 
The present condition of Hongkong and Singapore has been 
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lately described. In the first place a few earthworks have been 
thrown up, in the other literally nothing done ; nothing will be done 
unless the colonies take some very vigorous action. The colonies 
pay for the works, why should they not execute them ? The reason 
is simple, because Government would have to pay for the guns which 
would have to be supplied. In other words, there is no intention to 
provide the defences if it can be avoided. If the General in China 
and Admiralty have assured the Government that they are thoroughly 
aware of their responsibility, and are in a position to take such 
measures as may be necessary for the protection of British interests 
in this part of the world, why sanction defences at all ? No more 
monstrous instance of incapacity and want of courage to spend money 
was ever known. It is, officially recorded, the worst episode in a 
shameful chapter in English history. Outside the purely official 
circle some writers have bared the truth, and the impeachment made 
regarding the condition of the Navy has never been denied. It 
could not be, for it is even worse than those who brought forward 
the indictment at first believed, or at any rate allowed themselves 
to make public It was, in fact, so bad that to speak the whole 
truth would have defeated their own ends, as their statements would 
not have been credited — in fact, would not have been listened to. 

It is not only that our Navy and Army are quite unequal to bear 
any strain, but the whole machinery of our services is not in proper 
working order. If we should be involved in a great European war I 
venture to state that, apart altogether from the deficient strength of 
our Navy, we should present a spectacle of unpreparedness un- 
equalled before in our national history. In the working of our 
departments, military and naval, there is no unity of system, just as 
none exists in the civil departments or between one colony and 
another. The officials of Hongkong and Singapore talk of one 
another more or less as strangers, and never seem to realise that the 
Crown colonies are part of one whole which should be combined for 
the common good. As it is ingrained into the English mind, and 
encouraged by the Government in every way, that we are never to be 
attacked, the military departments seem, like the Government, to 
have adopted the fatal motto " When the time comes," and exhibit a 
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shameful spectacle when any " scare " occurs. The individual pluck 
of our officers is undoubted ; we have men in our services of the 
highest skill and attainments, and no men go to death more readily ; 
but there is no plan of concerted action arranged, or, if any, only 
some rudely improvised one, which would make a German staff- 
officer have a fit or commit suicide. No attempt is made to lay down 
and preserve the means of communication by telegraph. That 
costs money, and a good deal. Besides, it is not an apparent need, 
and would not be a popular measure, and so money is spent on 
local Parks and Waterworks on a magnificent scale, while the 
cables pass through French and Russian hands. Next to nothing 
is known regarding neighbouring countries, as I have so often 
pressed on your attention ; for instance, at present concerning the 
Amur and Vladivostock, Northern and Western China, and their 
capacity for offence and defence. The Russians have of course had 
their surveyors and intelligence agents everywhere, but, forsooth, ours 
is, though a rich, an economical Government, and knowledge on this 
point would have cost some hundreds of pounds, besides incurring 
the terrible responsibility of giving an officer leave. Meanwhile 
our ignorance concerning even the one Russian objective point 
in this part of the world, Vladivostock, is profound, and all the 
while there is not a foreign country of any importance that does 
not possess a minute Intelligence Gazetteer prepared by special 
officers regarding our own possessions, which it would be a god- 
send if our own officers could only get a copy of. Our position is 
an exact parallel to the eve of the war of 1870, when at the last 
second the French Marshals telegraphed to Paris for maps of their 
own districts, which had been perfectly mapped out by the Germans 
and were in the hands of every German officer, and when Marshal 
Lebceuf sent his infamous " down to the buttons on the gaiters " 
message concerning the state of preparation of the French army. 
We are just as ill-prepared, just as ill-informed, and nearly as vain- 
glorious. 

It is not my business here to deal with the whole question of 
national defence. But, if we mean to retain our Eastern possessions, 
if we mean to maintain our union with the colonies, both essentia! 
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to the preservation of the Empire, we must be in a position to 
defend ourselves. One thing is certain to my mind; we have a 
great deal of glib talk, from the very men too who have most neg- 
lected and least understood the colonies, about their patriotism, and 
it is taken for granted that they are always going to. act in the same 
fashion . Total error ! If we cannot prepare, if we cannot brace 
ourselves to the necessary sacrifice, the colonies will surely break 
off the union with the parent State, which, usurping all the power, 
cannot organize even a moderate and prudent degree of defence. 
They may right, as I have seen it put by an Australian, for the sturdy 
and resolute elder brother, but not for an effete and gabbling and 
selfish rich old aunt. 

There are many reforms or additions most urgently required which 
it is criminal negligence to have refused to attend to in view of the 
present state of affairs all round the world. Among these reforms 
are some which might have been put in hand six months ago, and 
could before this have been ready for use, in this respect differing 
from the greater part of national defence, which not only cannot be 
built up without large expenditure, but also without years of patient 
and scientific work. The most pressing are :— 

(a) The supply of a large number of torpedo boats for the Navy. 

(6) The supply of a sufficient number of torpedo boats to each 
coaling station. 

(c) The creation at home of a real and practical torpedo school, 
and the most rapid formation possible of a torpedo service, com- 
petent to deal with this weapon. 

(d) The creation of Volunteer torpedo corps at the various 
colonies and coaling stations under torpedo officers, despatched to 
organize, drill, and officer these corps. 

(e) The laying down direct telegraphic cables (English) or 
land-lines, where now passing through possibly hostile territories, 
for instance the communications with Europe from China. 

(/) The supply of shell machine, guns to Navy and coaling sta- 
tions. There are none now in the China squadron, and even ordinary 
rifle fire machine guns are most scantily supplied. 

But though several months have passed, which for the purpose 
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of preparation were invaluable, nothing has been done. The 
strengthening or additions to the Navy remain still almost entirely 
on paper, for hardly any ships are being pushed forward or torpedo 
boats built. No doubt much has been written between the different 
departments, and between the supreme and the local Governments 
and heads of departments. But the result is next to nil. 

What is the real key to all this criminal negligence ? One hears 
many reasons assigned, but there is one fundamental one, the founda- 
tion on which rest all others — namely, the apathy of the electorate 
and the consequent dislike to expend money, and, if it has to be 
spent, the determination to delay the expenditure as long as possible. 
If the working classes of the country can be brought to take interest 
in the question and to believe defence necessary, they must exert 
themselves to put pressure on Government and insist upon the 
expenditure of sums sufficient to ensure a national defence worthy of 
the name. 

Evidence reaches me from every side that our appalling indecision 
and disinclination to spend money on defence in time is sinking 
deep into the minds of all Easterns, as well as throughout Europe. 
The danger is not so easily realised or grasped in the case of the 
East as in the West, but I once more solemnly warn the public that 
it is none the less real, and when war comes, as come it shortly 
must, we may find Eastern States hitherto friendly, which might have 
been with us, not arrayed on our side, nor even passive spectators. 
In China, Japan, and India, the vernacular press comment freely 
upon the indecision and " back-down " policy of Great Britain and 
the dangers which she courts by it. 

No one in the East doubts that Russia has already gained an 
enormous strategic advantage in Afghanistan, and that she means to 
attack us on the first good opportunity, which may be to-morrow, or 
three, or five years hence. The pacific assurances of the Czar and 
M. de Giers and Madame Novikoff and M. Lessar, made so often, 
made before Lord Dufferin came to India, made to our Government 
last November, and again the other day, if they satisfy the British 
public and its electorate-fearing Government, deceive no Eastern, 
and no foreigner. 
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